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REVIEWS AND NOTES 

1. ALTDEUTSCHES SPRACHGUT IM MITTELLATEIN. 
Proben eines Ducangius Theodiscus von Friedrich Kluge. 
Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung 1915. 

2. DEUTSCHE NAMENKUNDE von Friedrich Kluge. 
Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 1917. 

3. HILDEBRANDSLIED, LUDWIGSLIED und MERSE- 
BURGER ZA UBERSPRUCHE. Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 
1919. 

These three important publications are all from the pen 
of the noted Germanist whom Freiburg i. Br., Germany, once 
was proud to count among the most illustrious members of her 
faculty, but who now faces a rather dark future, blind as he is 
and deprived of the principal means of his income, because a 
stupid government threw him on the discard heap, that is to 
say, pensioned him off at a pittance to make room for a younger 
man. That the divine fire still burns very brightly in him and 
that for all his blindness he still can turn out work by which we 
all may profit, is abundantly proved by the three publications 
I have the honor herewith to present to the American learned 
public. The aims of the first publication the author himself 
well explains in the following introductory remarks: "Mein 
Ducangius theodiscus sammelt und mehrt, sichtet und erlautert, was 
in den reichen Schatzkammern des mittellateinischen Sprach- 
schatzes von Ducange an altgermanischem Sprackgut vorliegt. 
Mit den rein germanistischen Absichten, das altgermanische 
Wortmaterial der nicht germanischen Sprachquellen fur das 
friihe Mittelalter aufzuhellen, verbindet sick von selbst die Mdglich- 
keit, schwierige Worte von Rechts und Geschichtsquellen zu prii- 
fen und zugleick der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft die sicheren 
Unterlagen zu vermehren. Die vorgelegten Proben veranschaulichen 
Umfang und Charakter meiner Arbeit, die wohl Vorldufer und 
Vorbild fiir das Programm zu einemneuen Ducange werden kann." 

Seventeen ML. words are dealt with: (1) bargum, bargus; 
(2) chrotta; (3) danea; (4) hapia; (5) kumulus; (6) leha; (7) 
melscare; (8) nastulus; (9) reipus; (10) rufia; (11) sagiboro; 
(12) scancio; (13) sonium; (14) strtpa; (15) sunnis; (16) 
trabum; (17) wargus. 

As to the Germanic character of No. 2, Kluge himself has 
expressed doubt, and under these circumstances I think it would 
have been better to leave it out. Also No. 16 seems to me of 
very doubtful character. Certainly the material produced as 
evidence is far from being convincing. I am sure, if the dis- 
tinguished scholar could have looked up himself the glosses he 
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quotes as favoring his contention, he would have seen at a glance 
that they do no such thing. As I expect to discuss the matter 
at some greater length than would be permissible in a mere re- 
view, I shall let these remarks suffice for the present. However 
much I may disagree with my friend in some details, I heartily 
agree with his proposed Ducangius theodiscus as a whole, and 
I sincerely trust he may be given strength and zeal for his task 
sufl&cient to overcome the obstacles put in his way by his blind- 
ness and his helplessness against the malice and ill-will of those 
who hamper and hinder him, when they should help him over the 
rough places of his hard lot with the sympathy and good fellow- 
ship of real colleagues. 

Of a more popular character, though no less scholarly, 
is the second publication. In four chapters, comprising 45 
pages, it gives a masterly survey (1) of family names, (2) of 
baptismal names, (3) of the names of country, places and 
rivers, (4) of the names for the days of the week and high 
days. That the book made a hit with the public it was written 
for, is attested to by the fact that it has already entered upon 
its second edition. Among the family names that rose from 
the name of the handicraft or trade plied by the first founder 
of the family I notice that of Schwegler, which on page 14 
is explained from MHG swegel "Flote." This is somewhat 
discrepant from the explanation given on page 17, where it is 
intimated that the MHG meaning of the word was "Sack- 
pfeife." Mention might have been made of OE. swegelhorn 
which renders sambucus in the Corpus Glossary, ed. Hessels, 
S58, and sambuca in the Aldhelm Glosses, edited by Napier, 
1, 1645 and 14, 1. To the pet-name for Wilhelm, mentioned 
on page 19, 1 should like to see added Helmke as exemplification 
of diminutives formed from the second part of the word. As 
to Renz, short for Reinhart (page 19), I can testify to its being 
used as short form for other compound names, too, as for 
example Redlich. A school-mate of mine bore that name, but 
we always called him Renz. Is -lar in Fritdar, Goslar, Wetzlar, 
Lahr really "ein urdeutsches aber friih verklungenes Wort fur 
Ansiedlung? I thought it was considered rather as a memento 
of former Celtic settlements and connected with Irish Idr (from 
[p] Idro- 'floor'). 

I wonder, too, if -leben in Aschersleben Bufleben, Eckartsleben, 
Eisleben etc., is really from OLG Itven 'to leave behind.' 
Compare OE cotltf, prtosMf, stocltf. 

The third publication is primarily meant for the teachers 
and students of what the Germans call Hoch und Mittelschulen. 
The American college professor will find in it a cheap, handy 
tool to introduce his advanced students of German to the Hilde- 
brandslied, the Ludwigslied and the Merseburger Zauberspriiche. 
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The value of the edition is materially increased by the addition 
of facsimile phototypes of those portions of the MSS., in which 
those OHG monuments are preserved. By their help the 
careful reader can easily check the correctness of the text as 
printed. I am sorry to say the correctness of this text is not 
as flawless as it undoubtedly would have been, had the learned 
editor been able to supervise personally all the minute details the 
printing of these poems entails. Unfortunately, in' his crippled 
condition, he had to rely on the accuracy of those who were to 
prepare and see the work through the press and they have been 
somewhat remiss in the discharge of their duty as will be pointed 
out. But these blemishes detract very little from the value 
of the master's presentation of his subject. The booklet came 
to me as a belated Christmas present, and I wish I could convey 
to the reader the keen enjoyment I have derived and am still 
deriving from the perusal of its stimulating pages. 

Kluge's edition of the Hildebrandslied falls into six parts: 
(1) the transcription of the MS. text (pp. 5-6); (2) Interpreta- 
tion and detailed discussion of the text and its problems (pp. 7- 
45); (3) Remarks on the linguistic characteristics of the poem; 
(4) Normalized and reconstructed text; (5) Alliterative render- 
ing of the poem into Modern German; (6) Appendix. Repro- 
duction of the jiingere Hildebrandslied after Simrock. 

While one may not agree with everything the learned 
author brings forward, there is much that is entirely convincing; 
his discussion of the problems is stimulating all through, and to 
me at least it seems as though he had brought the riddle, 
scholars have wrestled with for so long a time, a good deal nearer 
its solution by his effort. And I do hope its value will be so 
generously appreciated, here at least in America, that he, in a 
time not too far off, can bring out a second edition for the benefit 
of which I would recommend the following alterations: The 
handschriftliche Text should stick more closely to what is 
actually on record in the manuscript. To facilitate reference 
to it, its lines should be numbered as should be those of the fac- 
simile. The interpretation and discussion of the poem should 
take as its basis the text and numbering of the transcript from 
the MS. In the present edition some confusion is brought 
about by the Erlauterungen following in parts rather the 
emended text than the MS. text. The numbering of the verses 
interpreted and expounded is certainly that of the emended 
text and faulty, at that, as will be seen by the following correc- 
tions: 



13 for 7-11 


substitute 7-10 


16 " 12-13 


ll-13a 


18 " 14^17 


14-18a 


20 " 18-19 


19-20 
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page 



21 for 20-22 substitute 


21-23 


22 




23-24 




24r-25 


23 




25-26 




26-27 


24 




27-29 




28-30 


25 




30-32 




31-33a 


27 




33-35 




35-37 


29 




36-38 




38-40a 


30 




39-41 




40b-43 


31 




42-44 




44-46 


32 




45-48 




47-50 


33 




49 




51-52a 


34 




50-52 




52b-55 


36 




53-54 




56-57 


37 




55-57 




58-60 


38 




58-60a 




61-63a 


— 




60b-62 




63b-65 


40 




63-64 




66-67 


42 




65-68a 




68-71 



It is one of the characteristics of the Hildehrandslied that 
w is almost uniformly represented by the OE wen-rune and, 
with the exception of one or two instances, marked by an 
accent. These accents, absent in the present edition,* I should 
like to see restored in the second edition to come. Another char- 
acteristic, observable also in OE Mss., is the writing of words, 
grammatically connected, as a unit. The handschr. Text of 
the present edition only rarely takes cognizance of this peculiar- 
ity, so page 6, line 37, ni\}urii.^ The 2d edition ought to show it 
also in ihheittu, p. 5, 1. 14; \)asher, p. 5, 1. 23; dirif, p. 6, I. 28;' 
\)iltkmik, p. 6, 1. 31. (The facsimile seems to exhibit \)iUhmik, 
or rather ^ilihnih; if this is countenanced by the MS., then we 
have to assume scribal error for \)ilthmih); tibanin, p. 6, 1. 43; 
dersi,p. 6, 1. 46; \)eUusHt, p. 6,l.4:7;demoUi*p.6,l.4&. Of other 
short-comings of the present transcript from the MS. the new 
edition ought to take care of the following : p. 6, 1. 32fuortos ought 
to be changed to fortos and renewed inspection of the MS; ought 
to settle whether or not the t is not marked for expunction as 
it ought to be, in the same way as the t of stoptu, p. 6, 1. 51. 
If it is not marked for expunction, then we again have to assume 

» See handschr. Text, p. 5, lines 8, 13, 17, 23; p. 6, lines 31, 32, Zi, 34, 35, 37, 
38,39,42,43,45,47,48,52,53. 

* How it is about \>eUu of p. 5, 1. 24, 1 cannot detennine, the facsimile show- 
ing at that sjjot only a splotch. 

" dirit I am sure is scribal blunder for dinu=dt nu, from which it follows that 
only the next nu wrongly repeated needs expunction. 

* I fully agree with Kluge that what the MS. exhibits niu sedemotti stands 
for niuse dl mStti 'let personal meeting i.e. combat determine.' As to the omis- 
sion of the »-stroke over e of niiise, compare the same omission (p. 6, 1. 27) in 
cheisuringu for ckeisuHngU. The same omission is responsible for the gtidea on 
record page 5, line 47, for what I think ought to be gudea = gude ana. 
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one of the scribal errors. The t in both instances seems to me 
to have arisen from misconception of those meaningless florishes 
I have drawn attention to in the introduction to my edition of 
the Epiaal Glossary and again have spoken of when discussing 
extentera=^exentera in Engl. Stud. 49^^. I also recommend 
renewed inspection of the MS. to determine whether it really 
exhibits e\>'m, p. 6, 1. 32, and not rather o\>in, as it would appear 
to me from the facsimile. That oyin is the true reading I am 
very much inclined to think. It stands for ou\)in and would 
represent an OE *eaw-en which is fairly conceivable by the 
side of the actually recorded iaw-isc 'manifest, ocular.' As to 
OHG *ouwin 'ocular,' compare Ahd. Gl. I 224'^ palam auui- 
zoraht; ibid., I 233" publicanus auuezoraht, which would be 
OE *eaw-torht. Consequently I cannot agree with the explana- 
tion of vss. 30-32 (p. 6) = vss. 40-43 (p. 60) which Kluge pro- 
poses on page 30: 'Du bist, alter Hunne uberaus schlau und 
verfuhrst mich niit deinen Worten, um tnich mit deinem Speer zu 
trefen. Du bist, Mensch in der Weise alt geworden, dass du imtner 
mit Hinterlist umgegangen bist." To my mind the situation is 
this : the young man makes fun of the old warrior who imagines 
he can beguile him with his specious words so as to catch him 
off his guard in order to throw his spear with effect at him. He 
is not aware, old fool that he is, how manifest his tricky design 
is to the wary. Kluge evidently overlooks the force of dir in 
the sentence: £>iJ bist dir, alter Hiln, ummet spdher 'Videris tibi 
immoderate callidus.' I do not think it is well to take man in 
the next line as vocative. Pist also gealtet man sd dH owtn 
inwit fdrds means 'Tam aetate provectus i.e., hebetatus es ut 
dolum manifestum pro te geras.' As to chonnem exhibited by 
the handschr. Text p. 5, 1. 23, the facsimile's chotinem points to 
chounem = chuonem in the archetypus; feh&O: printed p. 5, 1. 22, 
is taken— fehta in the expository part on page 24. But does it 
not stand for fehetha, fehitha 'Fehde'? The new edition I 
confidently expect will put beyond doubt that what is printed 
on page 6, 1. 50 asckim does not conform to MS. evidence which 
points clearly to asc[ge]kim. Do l^ttun se arist asc gekini scritan 
scarpen scurim means 'Then they first let spears fly against 
each other in sharp showers.' And as the spears stick fast in 
the shields {dat in dem sciltim stoni), they go for each other 
with the sword {do stopun tosaniane) ; staimbort chlubun,^ heu\)un 
harmlicco huitt^ scilti; in this personal encounter, man to man, 
their shields are hacked to pieces. 

The new edition, I trust, will also settle whether or not 
suasat, p. 6, 1. 41, is corrected to suasaz as would appear from 
the facsimile. 

' This emendation for chludun seems to me quite evident. 
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The pages 69-77 of the booklet contain the LudwigsUed 
which I should like to see introduced in the new edition by 
the statement that it is preserved in MS. No. 150 of the Public 
Library at Valenciennes, France. The print of this text is very 
accurate. Of discrepancies from the facsimile I have noticed 
only the following: Page 69, first line of the text: Heizit; this 
is, of course, normalized spelling for what the MS. according to 
the facsimile exhibits as heizsit. 

Text, line 6 lango: the last letter looks to me in the facsimile 
like V. 

Text, line 19, the first i of ervirrit seems to me corrected to e. 

Text, line 30 (page 70) : the o of Fr6 looks to me almost like a. 

Text, line 43: of the^w of Sinan I can see no trace in the 
facsimile. How is it in tfie MS? 

Text, line 54 hin: the facsimile has MN. 

The last line of the Ludwigslied Gihalde inan truhttn Bt 
sinan irgrehttn Kluge renders 'moge Gott ihn erhalten in seinen 
Gnaden' and in the Erlauterungen on page 77 we find irgrehii f . 
explained by Gnade, as being a composition of era 'Gnade' and 
girehti, just as if 'Gnade' was the usual meaning of OHG ?ra. 
But as far as my observation goes, this is a very unusual one, 
and the observation is borne out by what Kluge himself has to 
say on the subject in his Etymological Dictionary sub Ehre. 
The meaning of Gnade is restricted to old saxon and old Eng- 
lish. Ehre, Rukm, Ehrgefuhl are the meanings attributable to 
the word in OHG. If then it turns up here with a meaning 
unusual in OHG, but usual in Old Saxon and Old English, 
it is reasonable to assume influence from either of the two. To 
Old English influence would point the fact that the Ludwigslied 
is followed in the MS. by a curious Latin poem about Love, 
beginning with the very name for love in Old English, lufu. 
It is curious enough to warrant its printing here : 

LUFU^ dei tanta est quce germine prodifi^ amoris 
Ut facial gratum mente cubile deo^ 
Ipse etenim' semet clemens habitare fatetur 
Qui fuerii Christi^ pectore fixus amor 
5 Lancinam^ efi" indignant diuinis sedibus aedem 
Quant ludens fuco lauit inepta^^ fides 
Is^ quoque^^ mandato dedit haec praecepta^* secundo 

'» L close to the margin and hardly discernible. 

'b the usual abbr. of pro. 

' the usual abbreviation. 

' / of ipse close to the margin; et of etenim not visible. 

' the usual abbreviation. 

• Only lane recognizable. 

"• the usual abbreviation. 

" separated in epta. 

'' / not visible. 

" -ue abbreviated by ; 

" roe expressed by stroke over p. 
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Diligat ut fratrem se quasi quisque^^ suum 
lussibus'-^ his geminis pendet lex atque'-^ prophetm 

10 Haec duo caelestes ingrediuntur^^ opes 

Tum}-^ mihi quid spei f rater decernis habend^ 
Unius oh meritum quo ttbi uota gero 
£/j20 fninus ad maius poterit conscendere'^^ donum'^ 
Ut placeam Christo^^ te quia f rater amo 

15 Quamquam, o, sed sileo forsan deus^ addet et^^ illud 
Aut tibi forte dabit quod"^ mihi iure negat 
Atque^'' utinam ccedat^''^ tibimet. sic namque"^^ peropto''^ 
Sic pro^'^ te dominum^" Nocte diequ^^ precor 

On pages 78-83 of the booklet the Merseburger Zauberspriiche 
are printed and discussed. 

For the second edition I would recommend that the discus- 
sion be based on a faithful transcript of the charms from the 
original. To be sure, the careful reader has always the facsimile 
at his disposal by which he can check the correctness of the print. 
Still, the proper way would seem to me to follow the same 
plan here that has been followed in the presentation of the 
Hildebrandslied. Let us have iirst the actual manuscript text 
and then work up from that to the text as shown by the discus- 
sion it ought to be. Here, then, it is. The Manuscript Text: 

Eiris sazun idisi sazun hera duoder suma 

hapt heptidun suma herilazidun suma chlu 

bodun umbicuonio uuidi insprinc hapt 

hodun umbicuonio uuidi insprinc hapt 

bandun inuar uigandun.it 

Eiris Kluge takes to be miswritteij for eirist 'erst.' I ven- 
ture^d the opinion that it rather stands for einis and wrote 
him so. He informed me that this conjecture of mine had 
already been advocated by Holthausen. Well, to me it seems 
fairly convincing and I wish Kluge had adopted it. His eirist 

'* -ue abbr. by ; 

•' / not visible; -us abbr. by ; 

" -lie abbr. by ; 

" the usual abbr. for -ur. 

" I can't say whether I have supplied T correctly; the letter is invisible. 

^'' The same applies to E here. 

^' con- abbr. by c. 

^ the usual abbreviation of m. 

2^ the usual abbreviation. 

^ the usual abbreviation. 

* the usual abbreviation. 

* abbreviated by gd; the same abbreviated quod may have to be assumed 
for the quo on record in line 12, if I understand the verse all right. 

" tJie usual abbreviation for -ue. 

^'* so for cedal. 

^' the usual abbreviation for -ue. 

^' separated. 

'" the usual abbreviation. 

" the usual abbreviation for -ue. 
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does not agree well with the situation I believe is depicted by 
the verses. Kluge seenas to me wrong in interpreting sazun by 
'setzten sich, liessen sich nieder' as though the idisi were settling 
down from flight, nor do I believe he is right when saying 
"In unserm Zauberspruche zeigen sich die Walkiiren in drei 
verschiedenen Haufen, sie kommen durch die Luft geritten. 
To be sure, the idisi are represented by the charm to be sitting 
in three different groups, but I can see nowhere any indication 
of a previous flight through the air. I fully agree with Kluge 
that hera duoder represents heredohder = h§ridohter, common 
OHG heritohter, but I would add that what is on record is 
misreading by the scribe of herceducder; compare lcezidun = 
lezidun. As to o as the result of misreading c, the cuonio uuidi 
of line 3 is in point. For there cannot be, any doubt that 
cuonio- stands for cucnic-, where c is that tag, devoid of any 
phonological value, I have discussed above when speaking of 
forios and stoplun in the Hildebrandslied. Kluge himself refers 
to OE. cyniwithan 'redimicula,' rectius cyniuuithan 'Ridimicu- 
lae'; for so has the Epinal Glossary, see my edition, page 22, 
cd 27. The Erfurt (COL. V 38726) has ridimiculi; the correct 
form of the lemma is, of course, redimicula, as I had pointed 
out, years ago to G. Goetz, the editor of the Corpus Glossa- 
riorum Latinorum, when drawing his attention to the source of 
the gloss, redimicula mitrae of Aldhelm ed. Giles, page 76^; 
for some reason or other, however, he has failed to point out this 
source in his lltesaurus Glossarum Emendatarum, page 190, sub 
Redimiculuni. This OE cynewithe has its congener in OHG 
cunawithi 'catena' adduced by Kluge. As this scholar says in 
his Erlduterung, page 79, cuoniowidi, that is to say, curdwidi 
is the plural of a feminine i- stem -wid (MHG wit, pi. loide 
' Wiede, Strick') = ON vid 'chain.' The singular is attested to 
by OHG chunwit, preserved in the gloss Murenulg, catenule 
teretes, i. chunuuit in the Fragmentum Universitatis Monacensis 
4" 914 (Ahd. Gl. Ill 349^. In the footnote to this gloss Stein- 
meyer points out its bearing on the passage in the Merseburger 
charm 1, 3. The gloss itself is arranged by St. under Sum- 
marium Heinrici XI and refers, we may add, to Esaias 3, 20; 
compare Ahd. Gl. I 589.^^ Consequently, Kluge is mistaken 
when he says in his Erlduterung on page 79, 8th line from the 
bottom, "Unsicher ist Lautgestalt und Bedeutung des 1. Wort- 
gliedes." There can be no doubt, I repeat, that the proper 
reading of vs. 3 of the charm is sicma chlubodun umbi cuniuuidi, 
and by this verse is depicted, not as Kluge 11., line 15 ff., thinks, 
a scene of the battlefield 'durch kein Zeugnis der germ. Stabreim- 
dichtung naher ausgefiihrt,' but the activity of the "weird sisters" 
who determine the fate of kingdoms. 

"Once," the charm tells us, "the weird sisters held a meet- 
ing": Einis sazun idisi, sazun herceducder. 
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Part of them twisted ropes (for ) 

the victor to tie the captives > suma hapt heptidun 

with), } 

the other part constructed the 'lets' ) 

(by which the army to be defeated > sutha heri Icezidun 

was to be hampered). ) 

A third part were busy twining and | ^^„^^ chlubodun 

untwmmg the withs of the kmg- \ ^^^f^- .^niuuidi 

dom. ) 

This is the general or introductory part of the charm depict- 
ing a session of the weird sisters (presumably on the eve of 
battle) who weave victory or defeat for man. Now comes the 
special application or invocation: 

insprinc hapt bandun, inuar uigandun Wela. Wela'^^ 

That, I take it, is the negative way of praying or wishing 
for victory. Hence it would appear to me the verses were not 
originally meant to serve as a carmen solutorhim the way Kluge 
seems to imply in his discussion on page 80. They may have 
been part of the ritual invoking victory on the army ready to 
battle. The negative nature of the invocation may have recom- 
mended the verses as suitable for uses to which the Christian 
priests apparently put them i.e., as a benediction for people 
in captivity or in the bonds of sickness. They may have been 
used even for sick cattle as in all likelihood the second charm 
was used. That the charms were in common use by the Chris- 
tian clergy is evident from the Latin following upon the second 
charm, to which (I regret to see) Kluge has paid no attention 
in his print. Therefore I wish to draw attention to it here: 

Omnipotens^^ sempiterne^* deus'^ quifacis^^ mirabilia mag 
na solus, praetende'^ super^'' Jamtdum^^ tuunr'^. N. et'^ super^^ 
cunctas congregationes illis commissas^^ spiritum^^ 
gratie salularis et^^ ut inueritate^^ tibi compla 
ceant perpetimm^'' eis rorem tue benedictio 
itis inftindef'^. 

A final word I wish to say about hapt heptidun and hapi' 
bandun. Kluge, on page 79, assumes in all three cases miswrit- 
ing for hapht and hefiidun (coram. OHG. hajtun). This_5eems 

'2 omitted by Kluge. It, of course, answers to Latin-Greek Amen. See 
later on, note 40. _ 

^ -poiens abbr. by ps. 

^ the usual abbr. of m and detis. 

=5 So! 

^ the usual abbr. of prae-. 

" -er expressed by stroke though p. 

'' the usual abbr. for m. 

=9 abbr. 

*" Ordinarily this would stand for vel vel; but I have no doubt the abbrevia- 
tion is to express Wela Wela = AntenheK as it does at the end of the first charm 
where the abbreviation #• is used. 
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to be borne out by the first line of the second charm where the 

L 

first word Phol is written Pol, that is to say, the scribe wishing 
to express Germanic / by the combination ph forgot the h at 
first and added it afterwards over the line. So he may have 
forgotten it in the case of hapt hepHdun and haptbandun and may 
have neglected to add it over the line. But it seems singular 
that he should have been so forgetful in three consecutive 
instances. Therefore I wonder if Kluge's explanation is the true 
one. 

Otto B. Schlutter 
Lakeland, Florida, Easter 1920 



INDEX VERBORUM QUAE IN SENECAE FABULIS 
NECNON IN OCTAVIA PRAETEXTA REPERIUN- 
TUR a. Guilielmo Abbott Oldfather, Arthur© Stanley 
Pease, Howardo Vernon Canter confectus. Apud Univer- 
sitatem lUinoiensem, MDCCCCXVIII. 272 pp. Univer- 
sity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 4, 
No. 2 ( = Index [etc.], Pars Prior), No. 3 ( = Pars Altera), 
No. 4 ( = Pars Tertia), pp. 61-332. 

When an exhaustive verbal index, or a full concordance, to 
an important author, ancient or modern, is well-made, the 
conventional thing to say is the right one: the makers have 
conferred a lasting boon upon all serious students of language 
and literature. Because of the position occupied by the Senecan 
tragedies, mid-way between the ancient classical and the modern 
drama, students of Renaissance literature, it is true, would have 
welcomed a concordance to those tragedies. There are yet 
awaiting complete investigation various aspects of Senecan 
influence — for example, upon Elizabethan and Jacobean play- 
wrights in England — where a concordance would have greatly 
facilitated the researches already begun; it is easier to trace 
relationships by a line-for-line, rather than a word-for-word, 
comparison. One may venture to think that a similar state- 
ment would be true of the relations between the disputed 
Octavia and the other Senecan plays, and between all these 
tragedies and the other works that are more confidently at- 
tributed to Seneca. And in fact the compilers of the Index 
at first projected a concordance. But a concordance would 
have been a far bulkier work to publish in these days of costly 
paper and printing — and, after all, an excellent index such 
as this will serve the purpose well. The collaborators, who 
have spared no pains to render it full and exact, may rest 
assured of their meed of gratitude from scholars for generations 
to come. 



